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THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

BY 

GEO. C. HURLBUT. 

The Institute Oeogrdfico Argentina published in 1886 
the first part, containing six maps, of an atlas of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, constructed by Dr. Arturo Seelstrang, 
a member of the institute, and brought out under the 
auspices of the Government. The maps are well drawn 
and lithographed, and the work on them seems to have 
been done with thoroughness. One extraordinary blun- 
der, repeated seven or eight times, must not be overlooked. 
The word Sonda (the English Sound) is printed Zonda, 
a form not to be found in any European tongue. 

A special interest attaches to this atlas, because it has 
been the occasion of much discussion between the Argen- 
tine minister for foreign affairs and the British envoy at 
Buenos Aires, the Hon. Edmund John Monson. 

While the atlas was yet in preparation, Mr. Monson 
wrote, on the 15th of Dec, 1884, to the Argentine min- 
ister to protest against the inclusion in the forthcoming 
work of the Falkland Islands as part of the Argentine 
territory ; some journals of Buenos Aires having stated 
that these islands would find their place on the map. Mr. 
F. J. Ortiz, the Argentine foreign minister, replied that 
the atlas was not the work of the Government, which 
could not in any case be held responsible for the utter- 
ances of journals. 
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There ensued a lively correspondence continued up to 
May, 1885, and dispassionate readers must admit that the 
advantage remained throughout with the Argentine min- 
ister.* He was supported, no doubt, by the justice of his 
cause, but not every righteous cause is adequately upheld 
by its defender. One phrase in his second letter is 
worthy of remembrance : "Your Excellency should bear 
in mind that a map neither gives nor takes away rights, 
and that those of England or the Argentine Republic in 
this case are not to be settled by tinting the islands blue 
or red on the map." The map has come out with the 
Falkland Islands (Islas Malvinas) in their place as part 
of the Argentine Republic. 

The history of the group is soon told. It is composed 
of about 200 islands and islets, lying between Lat. 51° and 
53° S., and Lon. 57° and 62° W. from Greenwich. There 
are but two islands of any considerable size, and these 
are called East and West Falkland (or Malvina), the 
eastern one being the larger. 

The English navigator John Davis discovered, but did 
not take possession of, the islands in 1592 ; and by the 
common consent of nations mere discovery does not con- 
fer sovereignty. For nearly 100 years after, nothing was 
done. In 1690, Capt. Strong sailed through and gave 
the name of Falkland Sound to the passage between the 
two large islands ; but it was not till 1764 that an at- 
tempt at colonization was made by the French under de 
Bougainville, who founded on the eastern island the town 
of Port Louis, and bestowed upon the group the name it 
bears in French and Spanish geography. 

The relations between France and Spain were friendly, 

* See " Boletin del Inst. Geog. Argentino," Tomo VI. Cuad IX. 
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but the Spanish Government objected to the presence of 
the French in the islands, and paid de Bougainville for 
his acquired rights in the settlement. This matter was 
not entirely disposed of when Capt. McBride, of Commo- 
dore Byron's expedition, landed in 1766 and took posses- 
sion of Port Egmont (Cruzada, of the Spaniards) in the 
western island. This was an open defiance of the French 
authority, actually present at the time. The Spaniards 
took the place of the French in 1767, and received soon 
after a notification, by a vessel sent from Port Egmont, 
to the effect that the islands belonged to the crown of 
Great Britain. The answer was sent back that the Eng- 
lish would do well to withdraw, since it was " contrary 
to the respect due to treaties to enter into those islands 
without the express permission of his Catholic Majesty." 
No attention was paid to this notice, and in June, 1770, 
an expedition, sent by the governor of Buenos Aires, 
expelled the English. There followed discussion between 
the two governments, and preparations on both sides for 
war. An arrangement was, however, finally made. The 
Spaniards agreed to restore the settlement at Port Eg- 
mont, in order to save the English honor, but made at 
the same time the following distinct reservation of their 
own supreme rights : 

" The Prince of Maserano declares at the same time, in 
the name of his lord the King, that the promise given by 
his said Catholic Majesty to restore to his Britannic Maj- 
esty the possession of the fortification and port of Egmont 
in nowise prejudices the anterior right of sovereignty over 
the Malvinas, otherwise called the Falkland Islands." 

This declaration was accepted by England, and Port 
Egmont was reoccupied by her forces in 1771. In 1774 
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these were withdrawn voluntarily, and the colony was 
abandoned, after notice given to the Spanish Government. 
On the 9th of April, in that year, the Spanish minister, 
Don Julian de Arriaga, wrote to the governor of Buenos 
Aires : " The Court of London having made offers to 
abandon the establishment formed by the English in the 
Great Malvina, and to withdraw from it the few troops 
and inhabitants that are there, the King wishes you to 
be informed of the details of this transaction, so that you 
may be able to observe with vigilance and attention 
whether the English do, in fact, abandon the said estab- 
lishment, without attempting to form a new one in the 
immediate neighborhood ; and that, after having assured 
yourself that they have complied with the terms agreed 
upon, you shall from time to time renew your exertions 
so as to be certain that they do not return to these 
places ; keeping me informed with the greatest exactness 
of every thing that happens with regard to this matter or 
to any other." 

This ought to be sufficiently clear. It is made still 
clearer by the fourth article of the treaty signed by Eng- 
land and Spain, Nov. 22, 1790. This article stipulates 
that British subjects shall not navigate nor fish in the 
Pacific Ocean or in the seas of the South (en el Oceano 
Pacifico 6 en los mares del Sur) within ten marine leagues 
of any one of the coasts already occupied by Spain. 

The cost of administration in the islands ($150,000 a 
year) was supplied for the most part from the revenues 
of the province of Buenos Aires, and the official commu- 
nications of the Spanish Government concerning the 
island dependency were directed always to the governor 
of that province. 
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In 1806, the year after Trafalgar, an English army of 
10,000 men, under General Whitelocke, invaded Buenos 
Aires, and took the capital, but was shortly after defeated, 
and forced to surrender; and it was not till 1810 that 
Spain, in the stress of the war with Napoleon and con- 
fronted by the revolt of her American colonies, withdrew 
her forces from the Falkland Islands. 

For ten years, from 1810 to 1820, there was no govern- 
ment authority present in the islands. During this pe- 
riod English and American seal-fishers frequented the 
group ; but in 1820 the government of the United Prov- 
inces of the La Plata reassumed dominion, as the rightful 
representative of Spain, and in 1823 a fishing and stock- 
raising colony was authorized in the eastern island. Mr. 
Vernet, to whom this concession was made, asked and 
obtained in 1828 an extension of his privilege in order to 
support him against the foreign seal-fishers, who paid no 
regard to his rights, and on the 10th of June, 1829, the 
Government issued the following decree, with a preamble : 

" Article First. — The Malvinas and the islands adja- 
cent to Cape Horn, in the Atlantic Ocean, shall be ad- 
ministered by a political and military commander, ap- 
pointed directly by the Government of the Republic. 

" Article Second. — The residence of the political and 
military commander shall be in the island of La Soledad, 
and there shall be established there a battery under the 
flag of the Republic. 

"Article Third. — The political and military com- 
mander shall cause to be observed by the population of 
the said islands the laws of the Republic, and shall be 
held responsible for the carrying out of the regulations 
concerning the seal-fishery (pesca de anfibios)." 
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The British charge at Buenos Aires, Mr. Woodbine 
Parish, lodged with the Government on the 19th of No- 
vember, of the same year, a protest against this decree. 

Mr. Vernet, the year after, supported by the Govern- 
ment, seized and sent to Buenos Aires three American 
schooners, which had continued to capture seals after hav- 
ing been notified of the prohibition. The American Gov- 
ernment sent a special commissioner to Buenos Aires to 
settle the affair ; but while the discussion was going on 
the corvette Lexington, on the 31st December, 1831, at- 
tacked and destroyed the colony at La Soledad. This act, 
which has not yet been justified or atoned for, singularly 
complicated the situation. 

In the autumn of 1832 the Buenos Aires government 
sent an armed vessel to La Soledad ; but on the 5th of 
January, 1833, this vessel was driven off, and the islands 
were forcibly occupied by Captain Onslow, of the British 
corvette Clio. 

On the 16th of January the minister of foreign af- 
fairs at Buenos Aires wrote to the British charge to de- 
mand an explanation of Captain Onslow's action. The 
reply, clearly not modelled on the despatches sent from 
London to Paris, or Berlin, or St. Petersburg, was to this 
effect : " That he (the charge) had received no instruc- 
tions from his Government to make any communication 
on the subject to the Government of Buenos Aires." 

The Falkland Islands have ever since remained in the 
hands of England ; but the people of Buenos Aires and 
the Argentine Republic have never acquiesced, even for 
a day, in the usurpation of their rights, and Americans 
ought not to forget that this seizure, in time of peace, 
of territory belonging to an American republic, took 
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place eight years after the declaration of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It is even more interesting to note that hardly six years 
before laying violent hands on these islands, England an- 
nounced to the admiring nations through the mouth of 
her secretary for foreign affairs, the Rt. Hon. George 
Canning, that in recognizing the independence of the re- 
volted Spanish colonies, she had called a "New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old." 

It would not be easy to combine in a more effective 
way the lofty sentiment of Don Quixote with the practice 
of Dick Turpin. 

An atlas of the Argentine Republic without the Falk- 
land Islands would be like an atlas of the United King- 
dom without the Orkneys. 



